I recall distinctly the gab gab gab late inte the hight 
every night. Salvage work I called it. But afterwards 
it always seemed wrong somehow. Phe work would then 
lapse. Nothing would be salvaged anymores What had 
been salvaged would be siushed away I disgust: 1% 
stank, & i ee 


But each spring I set out with a Light heart on salvage 
Work anew and come August. 1I*m e11.worn out and nothing 
of any value hasbeen salvaged. It's gone on like this 
a long time. 


Et'\S possible I may take the hint-one Sththens aQays. ££ 
may bite into the hard facts under my nose and give up 
trying to silvage anything. But here we are in spring 
and I%m still gabbing. You have to be very brave to be 
so steadfast a blockhead. 


On the surface my life, though far from cloistral, Stems 
rather quiet and uneventful... But see how appearances 
mislead one. A journal, when I muster the courage to 
Ke€p one, occupies me day and night. I call £t: doing 
justite to the life lived: solvege work: 4 
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With me the life lived and the journal tend ts become one 
and the same thing. It's owt progress the journal's sole 
théwe . Bh 


How will it turn ‘owt this #ime? 


Tive Gust remembered to remind myself of something, It's 

this. Tt can happen that & young san who wishes to,write 

really well becomes so obsessed with words that he loses 
ee 
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Sight of the things he meant to communica 
through established authors ‘e!1l ignore 
saying but lovinely exenine the way they! 


very good care of theeselves. Fut words 
work with day and night if they're to be 
seve the tive comes when sou cust call a 
apprenticeshiv can't <9 on forever. 
Stop. The sericus work must bevin. 
hundred words per day wust give way to 


te. Looking 
what they're 
re saying it. 
Eis love of words brings nis educetion to standstill. 
Vhet crumbs of knowledze he sathers in books ere |urely 
‘incidentel to the hisher quest: style. Ideas can take 


you have to 
yours. All the 
halt. The 
readinse ~sust 
grinding two 
wore abundant 


flow; et least two thousand. “efore I knew anything 


ateut style I emuld shed two tiousand words in a forenoon 
friend. And now 
form something 
like a literary aesthetic I must put it to ome side = and 


dust as IJ might write a long letter to a 
having gone ta a great deal of trouble to 


write. 


The trouble of course isn't that we can't 
remember. We have infinite capacity for 


but that we wont 
fergetting. It's 
Something we impreve on all our lives. We wake certain at 
the outset that when cold age comes it'll fetch a soft trein 
slong with it. The prospect of going umder with 811 onets _ 


Senses guiveringly alive is tes such toe be berne. The 


humiliation of the finel surrender must somehow be deadened. 
And nature plays imte our hands. Darkuess creeps ever us 


wal 
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a little each day, slowly sating inte blood and nerve, tiie 


nothing is left and we've gone, without so much as oa whimpe 
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That's the way it Wes with 91d Mickey O'Donnel. I ¥ 
a boy of ten when I first laid eyes on Mickey, and he 
Was a hoary, gnarled cishty or thereabouts. Like ay 
mother, Donegal born and bred, and like all the Donewal 
veople who ever crossed to Glaszow, he had settled in 
the Gorbals. He came to spend his last years in the 
Single-end right above us. Sometimes I'd be with my 
other when she went up to cook his dinner and tidy up 
for him. He'd always be seated on the seme hard chair 
in front of the fire and never once in sy hearins did 
he utter # word. Prow tine to time he'd look up suddenly 
and if his eyes fell on a human face he'd stamp his feet 
vizorously to rewind himself ard the world that he was 
Still above sround. He could cossunicate in no other 


way. n tise, however, even his heots were stilled and 
finally, as with »ost old wen, death was peinless and 
welcome. 


we have nothing if we refuse to rewewber. It takes 
cours ge. It takes patience. You have to face what 
cowes and keep twisting at it in order to wring sowe 
kind of meaning or sisnificance out of it. You're 
confronted with so much colnssal stupidity, harrowing 
istakes from which you learnt nathings; senseless 
suffering, most of it self-inflicted; countless golden 
opportunities weshed down the drain, ovsortunities for 
living, for getting a real «rip on lifets reins and 
riding the old nag to a standstill. It's the sense of 
waste that hurts. 


Shortly after Mickey died we woved to the lane, only 

& few streets from the sold plece. The lane was a 
passazewey two yards widé running avout ome hundred 
yards between the giant black tenement on one side and 
the saweill, bleach warenouse and ferrier's smithy on 
the other, 


. 


From the point of view of location no move could have been 
worse. But the house itself was a sodsend. Here we had 

two rooms, one big and one very tiny, as well as the kitchen, 
Cnly those who have lain cramped many years in a single swall 
room will no the difference it wade to us. 


How my sister Mary and I exylted in cur new-found freedoal 
It was a new world te us, with inex»sustible possibilities 
far expleration. And we explored it. 


We poked into every nook and cranny it was possible to vet 
near, making friends with the inhabitants of darkness, creepy 
things and mice. We prized open shutters thet had never bee 
used and introduced ourselves to sviders. Jie hauled out the 


nuge iron grate in the bedroow and found there discarded wine 
bottles, bundles of decade-old news pavers and en unbelievably 

ssive rust-lsden key forsed in God knows what Brobdingrasian 
world. 


The most practical discevery we made was the loft that formed 
the roof over the alcove bed in the kitchen. Its door was 
impossible to detect unless you wsounted a ladder and studied 
the panelling winutely. It stuck firmly end needed no sneck 
or catch. ‘Yhen at last it swung open what faced us was a 
gaping black chasm of webted filth. And curicsity, alas, was 
Forced to yield to the foul stench and unspeakable filth. We 
explored that den only in imagination. 


In later years when we got into debt snd they called to cart 
off the furniture we secreted four chairs in just this hiding 
place. hat day was great fun. I see ~y wother now, seated 
on an apple bex by the ccld grate, amused, conterptuous, as 


the furniture men went nosing in all the wrong corners. 
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It does me goed to look back on that day. It's one of 

a few very brecious memories of « time when wy mother 
was strong in the face of sdversity and ceuld leugh like 
@ Woman who knew just what to expect from life and could 
not be hurt by it. She had travelled a long lonely road 
since the Jey she landed in this city. 


Dear Harry, grey, 25 ALG 


Yeaterday was so-se, today is wet - but very wet end 
therefore not siserable: wild, avsandoned, not pishy and 
clammy like the typical day here. A mild sun wight tbe \ 

11 right tut drigzles disgueat me. I like te feel the | 
veil ef the temple's heing rent. That's the way it should | 
always be in Glasxow. Put youtve said gocdbye to the | 
ssoky labyrinth for the rest of the summer and we have 
other things to tal’ about hesides the weather. You | 
have Edrachilles Bay by day and surora boreslis by night. 
You're sure of a bed inte the bFarcain. 2 Sh Hoe stel 7 
F . By comparison ] 

/ 
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y life here is a rather sordid unhealthy effeir, divided 
as it is between the bed, the stew-pot and the lavatory. 

I still sisn twice weetly at the Labour Exchange, and 

these are my worst days. But here in my room, behind 
lecked door and drawn blinds, I cen recuperate. Nobady 

to question we as te this or that. I go to bed when I 

like. I get up when I like. Once @ week I can afford 

to set drunk if I like. And every day I write e little, 7 
daubing eway at my journal, which forces a kind of 

vertebra on each day I live through.... 


Im Queen's Park today I lay for an hour in the long gr 
and read over and over again the dozen or so lines [I like 
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J 
in Shelley's. tAdonaisr. I thought of a poem I would write 
calle 'The Traitors', Besutiful children, at one with the 
Plewers they gather, suddenly cldened and wade ugly es they 


hurry away from the eyes of the strange “an who stoplred te / 
fatch thes. Lovely but afraid, and sc sade ugly. In their 
little hearts fear and suspicion inplanted by scthers and 
fathers, teachers, the pelice, the chureh, television, the 
press; the strancer is ta te feared. Todey vou dare not 
look st a child. Yet I fancy the worst they could suffer 
frow eny stranger would hardly equal the hears such picus 
aduoniticns do the child. It taints their innocence and 
destroys their yeauty. The people whe tell them of the evil 
stranger are themselves ugly and evil. They are the real 
corrupters of the young: they are the traitors. If they 
had one true word to say about the evil in ths world they 
weuld stand, one and all, self-condewned before the children 
they so ea#serly protect. This is the way the guardians of 
worals Soison the sj;ring at its very source. Thor have ne 
virtue in them, so they prate of what they know: evil. There's 
ore than one kind of rape. The ultimate outrage on the child 
is spiritual, snd society perpetretes it daily. 


wm Treland she toiled thirty years alongside her brothers. 
They tilled cride satches of hardly-arable land asang marsh 
and recks and scraped a bare living out af it. Every dey 
she cradled turf and potatoes atles toa her own door. She 
lacked the prettiness of her sisters but ras shapely in 
néd streng as any Superbly fitted for the 
kat ; Work on her father's land which it was teken for 
Erected would te her lot to the ver nd. Tut stretched 
et her doorstep lay the sea and oa the far herizon shivs 
passed and there hore wes rekindled. Yostly, I suppose, 
the sea spake only of wract wier duns was short end the 

dd herring catch in August. 
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Cue by cne her brothers and sisters sarried and sade howes 
for themselves in the country round a»rout, settling down te 
the only life ther hed ever known. And sy sother had 
vassed thirty and neo san tad asked for her hand. Everybody 
believed ske would stay, look after the old people and keep 
the scld place coing. Rut they were wrong. For one day she 
went for a long walk all by herself and never returned. She 
sought no one's advice but set out in search of the children 
Ged had prosised her: her fulfillment as a woman, | 
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4bout a yesr after my mother left hove Mary was born and 

two years later, I came along. $6 eur first years coincide 

with our soother s first experience of Glascow. Ye sheared 

ber sense of loss and the terrible desslation she had to 
dergo during that time. 


I know today that I have never really cast off the influences 

whieh held sway durins »y earliest years. When approaching 
anhood the young are encourased to cover up their traces in 

the urgency of the present ment. The young man succeeds 5 

n forsetting tut not in venquis'iis his past. It continues 
have its say on the qniet. 
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First ispressicns of the world colour 's view of life 
right to the end. To attempt to blot out the past is te 
2s and blind oneself 


deny validity to ome's own experienc 
to the true nature of the present situation. For te ignore | 
ene's past is to abandon Whole dimensi in the present, 
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I grew up slowly because enthralicd by the past. There ay 
he differcnt ways of being grown up. For wyself, I see 
only © Way: to be as far as possible sware of the 
onflicting forces at work in oméeself, shaping one's world. 
¢ in control of these forces is something else. But 
o know what's going om inside cneself - that's being 


Something of the horror of that tise remains with me even 


today. “alking in an unfawilier street sudden panic 
seizes The srey bleak stone turns hostile. It seeuas 
that every door in the street is bei “arred and bolted 
at that sosent. Through chinks in sreen shutters and fro 
behind drawn blinds they are watching. = sense their 
hatred of me and all that I am, and shame overcomes 


and I want to run into s Cark place ard bury syself. 


Or sometimes among friends it happens. I search each well- 
known face for a clue to the real identity of my companions, 


They become the inhabitants of the alien land in which we 
found ourselves #11 those years ago. I realise I ax 
ome of them, that in sy heart I fear them and have w 
ewyself aid made friends out of fear. I am conscious at 
suc owents thet there can never be any real cousunication 
between us, tecause we are not of the same land and have no 
lensusge in eco Dn, 


We were of ccurse aliens. Ve knew nobody. My mother's 
netive tongue was Gaelic and the tind of Gnslish we spoke 
tended to set us apart frow the people we had to live 
amongst. Put sur real alienation was spiritual. All my 
life I have been asking myself why it wes that we always 
remained strengers, unwelcome newcowers, in a lane which 
was really a little werld on its own, ruled by its own 
brutal little wines and presizted over by its own peculiar 
spirit of meanness which nibbled and guewed at the soul 
and turned the wiole of life to sashes. It was tecause sy 
other resisted right to the end of her days. Instinctively 
she took up her only weapons = her innocence and lack of 
uile and the dees love she bore her children 


Within our own four walls she was invincible. But the 
etemy had many wiles. Her children were forced ou 

hands and sede to attend schoals where, it secas, th 
only how to Letray her. Today I: weep for that and 


her 
her 
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of the children God had promised her, her fulfillme 
woman. We were the mark af her triumph and, in the 
shame. 


e 

e 
forgiveness in wy prayers. She had crossed the sea in search 

t 
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It seems that real insight comes only whe it's ne lounger 
pessible to act on it. But it's nonetheless welcome for 
ll that. The importent thing is that we attain to this 
clearer understanding, how or when doesa't much matter. 


There's a time for living and a time for the understanding 
of what we heave lived through. In early youth the fire 
Dleges in you and you just live. But in old age if there 
is no understanding there is not . The fire is 
smouldering but not yet out. The past lies in the hollew 
of your hand, waiti: to be understood, ta give 
understandi 


One suffers as fully in the understanding os in the living, 
but each brings its own satisfaction. In this journal I 

trying to caten the myth as IT saw myself live it and as 
I aperekend it teday. 


Qne who is living does not question the value of life. But 
here I have to question the value of understanding. How 
dees it help to be conscious tedsay of having betrayed one's 
ther twenty years age? The knowledge itself sets 

everything right, for truth is of abselute value. Eut 
also there's the fact that I can co inicate and share 
y understanding end help enrich another's understand 
That seems to me a highly worthwhile endeavour and if 
aid nat believe that I could not write. 


remember seeing a boy swimming in the Cart at Clarkston, 
me evening after school a friend and I went out there and 
tood at the water's edze. Then a stranger was by our side 
and asking us if we were going in for @ swim. We undressed 
and laid eur clothes by the rock on which the stranger had 
sested himsclf. The water was fiercely coli and we came 


out after only a few minutes. Tt was ly then we realised 


x, 
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We stood shivering in front of the man, trying to shave 
ourselves dry with our havrds. The man said, You'll be 

ary im a minute. He took a newspaper from his pocket and 
placed it on & rock beside him. My friend sat down, The © 
man motioned me to sit on his knee and I did so. His 
clothes were ragged, he was unshaven and net very clean, 
but I could sense no evil in him. When I began te dress 
® I grew ugset because I'd never before taken off my clothes 
outside the house and I felt my mother would be needlessly 
worried if she found out. Meantime the man had gone as 
quietly as he had come, without a word, and I can 

remember wo more. 
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. that we had nothing whatever with which to dry ourselves. 


Queen's Park is the scene of a great number of my childhood 
memories. It lay at the top of a mile-long gradient 
starting from the lane. During the summer holidays Mary 
and I would be found there nearly every day. We were 
packed off early in the afternoon with the werning mot 
to return before nine in the evening. The idea was t 
keep us out of the lene as such as possible. We'd } 
sandwiches and milk with us but we always seemed tea 
them toe soon, It was a long day and I recall disti 
the huager and the fatigue. JI have a picture in mj 
of a small boy reaching down into a refuse basket, 
out a piece of orange peel and sharing it with his sis 
And I remember the evening we were aceosted bY a lady 
flaming red hair and an extraordinarily fine white skia. 
She turmed out to te our bourgecis auntie, Bella. Once 
a year Bella visited us in the lane. 3 vould come with 
6 canvas bag and stand like a conjuror in the middle | 
fleer, pulling eut of it all serts of things for — 
‘amd her family ao longer had any use: shir 
awers, knickers, jerseys, stockings, neckti 
L antaloons, ga girdles, brassiecres 
jackets, wightgowns, curlers. She we 
¢achk article up te our ad gaze before ad 
te the heas which wes f table. The 
would go rummaging | 


: houga there 
in the bag than she ly part with. 
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heap had attained its full height my ther would whisk ¢ 
lot away and duep it in the luster room, ready for the raguan 
next time he called. Bella was “y father's sister and she 
loved playing the «reat ledy. Vy wsother refused, however, to 
be iszpressed, and one day the «reat lady was se exasperated 
she reverted to the lanzua fo the gutter and that was the 
last we saw of her. But that evening in the park Bella handed 
each of us threerence with which we bousht ice-cream and fer 


ance in our lives took the tramcar howe. 


Lone before we were due to start the trek howe we'd be taking 
turns @t asking stranszers the time. Te used to split our 
Sides at the vernickity o14 sentlesen who would regard an 

ornate enchained horologe with anguished, sucilaginous eyes 

and announce the time to he precisely seven and quarter 
inutes to eight o'clock. 


He would lie « his tact with helf-shut eyes and draw the low 
Sleped ceiling to within an inch of his face. Entombed again 
he could see the pale girl Walkines through the back-ccourt 
behind the te ent. At an upper windew a woosn leaned euti, 


calling to the sirl. He could see the gaunt broken walls of 
the =idden and the large square cans full of ash. Anda Pive 
boys, They wear coal sscks cloak-fashion, struns rouné their 
necks. A tin helmet his head, o dances on an upturned 
nidjen can. They dance reund the can as the pele girl walks 
towards them. Yow they sre gone and the girl raises the can 
and the boy tries to get to his feet. He is Wiping the blood 
frow his face, the muck fro® his clothes. Then he catches 
Sight of the woman at the window and turns away. The woman 
he cannot hear. 


is calling ts him but 
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The woman and the sirl acknowledre his aise in silence. 


. 
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Glasvow, said the nat the Labour Exchange, is new 

# designated or, in common layman's parlance, «a depressed 
area, I'd never have guessed it forsooth. I've enly 
been signing at the Exchanze ten years. He say have been 
under the impression [ thought the millenium had at long 
last arrived. Or sayhbe he just thought I was in to pester 
Kime about finding ae a job. Maybe he was just trying te 
beat me to the punch: long-standing sembers at the Exchange 
have teen kaown to turn vielent end clerks have to be on 
their guard. J remember secing one teing throttled and 
buffeted for abeut three quarters of aH hour till the lew 
arrived. But. I had uathing like that in wind. All I 
wanted from the clerk was a new signing card. I wanted 
to tell hiw that funsoid srewths were epoesaring on the 
old one which was crumbling to dust in my pocket. The 
quaint and sinuple neture of sy mission disarwed Aim. He 
suoked a cis#rette, was sympathetic ani made me outa 
brand new yellow esard which anybody would be proud te 
show in any company. He scrawled DUP at the top in red 
ink and asked me not to gricve too muck over the new 


Oifficult situation which had umeccountably arisen. I 
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assured hin I wouldn't. 


In the lane we lived one stair up, above a cobbled pen, 
mext door to an empty dilapidated flat which had never 
been bearded up. At some time or other, along with the 
e immediately underneath, it had been gutted out by fire. 
The kids in the lane frequented these houses after dark an 
the thunder of steel-studded tants on bare floorboards 


———— 
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started early in the evening and continued till past 

idaight. Souetiaes they lit fires and at least twice 
the Brigade tad ts put them out. They liked digging 
et the wall and any day we expected them to be in 
AWGNE us. 


The first fire had eaten out a yawning guif in the floor 
between the outside door and whet had once L the 
bedroom. It had to be leapt Tarsan-wise on a rope hung 
from a maked pipe in the ceiling. From time to time 
some unlucky boy shot »esdlong into the depths below. 
But +¢ lane children were incredibly tough end for the 
ost part led charmed lives. 
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RE thinking particularly of Chic Doyle, youngest son 
of John and Marthe Doyle, first famiiy in the lane. 


3 afterno: the police reided two houses in the lame. 
They found nothing, for the explosives had been quietly 


stacked in our tuwbledown next-door flat. Phat night Chic 
swung ints the old house as he had so often done. He 


struck a mateh - and bang! Put with iron grit the ill- 
starred Ghic got to the rope ain end reached the doorway. 
Stone blind, his head a ss of flawes, he groped his way 


downstairs and round to his own house. 


iis recovery was rapid and was losked upon as little short 
of siraculeus. Ina nth his sight had returned and soon 
the irrepressible Chic was out ani atout again. Even his 
wonted good looks seemed to be reshaping themselves in the 
charred flesh cf his face. : his complete 
recovery only came when he sot himself six strokes of the 
tirch for 'screwinzg' a barber shop. Then everybody new 
that Chic was his o1d4 sprightly self again. 
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Soon after the explosives incident my mother asked the 
factor to do sowething about the Gehenna next deor. He 
refused. Everybody knows whet blosdsucking crestures 
factors are. Mr Park was no exception. But possibly 

he hed some inkling of what that heuse meant to the seople 
in the lene end knew How vein it would be to try and keep 
it frow them. The result was sy vother esployed a joiner 
to barricade doors and windows and paid hi» with three 

snths rent which the shculish Mr Park ‘ad to do without. 


Gne by one, however, the planks disappeared, Then one day 
sy vwother caught the indefatigeble Chic in the act, ~ade 
him nail up what he had so painstakingly torn down and 
hauled him ty the scruff of the neck to his mother's door, 


That, I weuld say, was my mother's first big mistake. 


If you valued a quiet life, the first thing you had to 
lears in the lane was thet the Doyles composed the ruling 
houses. There wes «1d John and Martha as king and queen, 
They were selia« ses and ventured out only on state 
eccasions ~- that is, to the boozer's st the corner GA a 
Seturday night. Fowever gratesquely the princes cf the 
blood might behave, the old man and wo 1 remained a 
dignified couple right to the end. The lane was their 
realm and they paced its cobtles in truly regel style. 
And thet wasn't easy. £t closing time, for instance, in 
the midst cf a stupified, reeling mob, their calm was 
undisturted. With unfaltering stes they'4 lead the 
revellcrs back down tie lane. The royal precession fro 
the pub was sovething iever to be missed and from our 
pedrows window I watched it a thousand times. I looked 
upon them as king and queen then, and I see them like 
thet today. 


Ranging from the eldest down, their children were; 


Ada 

Sziler 

Jesie 

Irene 

Annie 

Abe 

Matt 

Prank 

and the redeubtable Chic 


— 
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She was eut when they gat back frow school snd now it's 
nearly six o'clock and she hasn't returned. Fram the 
_ feom Windew the boy watches a lamplighter coming down 
the lane, grave 4% a priest, It seems it would be 
such as he, With p eae cap and wagic stick, would 
the 


the sad tidings to ut nos he passes the do 

lights ,@11 the is on the Stair but doesn't knock © 
their deer. Yet cething, this time, must have happened 
to her, He kas been selfish and oruel and stupid; and 
she isn't coming | back. He has lest her and 2btS aly his 
fault and now it's too late to be good. Py re 


—— 


He preys and prays hard: the Qur Fathers and Hail Marys 

give way to the longer prarers which Ged must like bette 
since theytre harder te remember. Over and ever agai 
Confiteer, li Siedhacammiel Apo ia at, Oreed and De Frofun 
‘ 

Out of the ad As I heve eried to thee, Oo Lord: Lerd, | 


n ra: er. tal 
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d always his prayers were heard. 


